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THE GENESIS OF SPENSER'S QUEEN OF FAERIE 



Spenser's selection of the figure of a fairy queen to symbolize the 
glory pursued by the knights and humanists of the Renaissance — 
the idealism of the new England under Elizabeth — was for the period 
an anomalous one. Classic literature, on which most of the literature 
of the Renaissance was being modeled, has nothing nearer than 
goddesses like Venus protecting heroes like Aeneas, while Ariosto's 
epic, which Spenser was imitating and which was typical of the 
Italian influence in courtly poetry, offers little in the pictures of 
enchantresses with their power over the lives of heroes to explain 
the fairy queen of Spenser. Further, the attack of Ascham's Schole- 
master on Malory's Morte d' Arthur, through which the fairy queens 
of romance were probably best known to Elizabethans, may be taken 
as typical of the attitude of the learned to Arthurian romance in 
England just before Spenser wrote. To most humanists no doubt, 
as to Harvey in 1580, the "Faerie Queene" was the "Eluish Queene," 
in tales of whom "Hobgoblin [would] runne away with the Garland 
from Apollo."'^ How then did Spenser come to adopt the Fairy 
Queen as the head of ancient chivalry, substitute her court and 
knights for the Round Table of Arthur, and make Arthur merely the 
chief figure in her realm? My belief is that his plan was partly 
influenced, as has been suggested more than once,^ by the entertain- 
ment at Kenilworth in 1575, but more significantly by the comple- 
mentary entertainment at Woodstock in the same year. 

In the entertainment at Kenilworth,' Leicester made his appeal to 
Elizabeth's known love of things English, and in all probability to 
a growing national sentiment as well. Those who devised his 

1 "Three Letters," in Works of Harvey (ed. Grosart), I, 95. 

' Warton (Observations on the Fairy Queen [1807], I, 39-45) considered tlie "Ladyes 
of tlie Lalce" repairing to Eliza in the April Eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender a refer- 
ence to the Kenilworth performance and indicative of the possible influence of pageants 
on Spenser's fairies. Greenlaw in an interesting study of the conventions of "Spenser's 
Fairy Mythology" In Studies in Philology, XV, 105 ff., thinks that the entertainment 
may have suggested a number of features of the Faerie Queene. 

3 Described in Gascoigne's Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth Castle and Laneham's 
Letter. References to the first are to Cunllffe's edition of Gascoigne's Works, Vol. II. 
Beferences to the second are to Furnivall's edition. 
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"shews" turned to account the romance of EngUsh history. The 
chief of them, Ferrers and Gascoigne, belonged to the school that 
produced the Mirror for Magistrates and Gorboduc, both of which 
use in poetic form events of English history. Even the folk diver- 
sions provided for Elizabeth at Kenilworth included a morris with 
Maid Marian, the associate of Robin Hood as national hero of the 
folk, and a Hox Tuesday play from Coventry, said to represent the 
courage of English women as contributing to the defeat of the invad- 
ing Danes in the days of Ethelred. The popular and the romantic 
elements met in the ballad which was to have been sung by an 
"auncient minstrell" dealing with the acts of the most glorious 
figure of England's past, Arthur, whose Round Table in the days of 
Leicester had passed to organizations of archers among the folk.' 

This national sentiment Leicester was utilizing for his own pur- 
poses. The diversions at Kenilworth were arranged to suggest that 
the lord of the castle was of royal English ancestry and particularly 
that he was Arthur's heir. The ancient foundation of Kenilworth 
and Arthur's abode there were stressed; reference was made to the 
tenure of Roger Mortimer, 

who first begun, 
(As Arthures heire) to keepe the table round ;^ 

and above all the fairy queen as the Lady of the Lake and protectress 
of Arthur was represented as abiding with her nymphs in the lake 
at Kenilworth. Indeed it was through the use of genii locorum that 
the greatest emphasis was given to the idea that at Kenilworth the 
traditions of the golden age of England were still alive. The giant 
trumpeters on th^ wall "ment, that in the dales and Reigne of K. 
Arthure, men were of that stature." Genii of the woods were 
Sylvester, a savage man clad in ivy, who addressed Elizabeth on her 
return from hunting; his son Audax, clothed in moss; and Silvanus, 
god of the woods. As the Queen entered the castle the Lady of the 
Lake with her two "nymphs" came over the water, promising 
EUzabeth such love as she had given Arthur and yielding "the Lake, 
the Lodge, the Lord " to the royal command.* 

1 Brydges, British Bibliographer, I, 125 ff. For the morris of the folk bridal, the Hox 
Tuesday play, and the ballad, see Laneham, pp. 20-32, 36-43. 

2 For Mortimer's Round Table see Ellison, Early Romantic Drama at the English 
Court, p. 25; and Warton, Observations on the Fairy Queen, I, 41, note, 63, note. 

' Gascoigne, Works, II, 92 fl. Giants as ancient Inhabitants of sites of cities had been 
carried In many a civic pageant in which the glorious past was celebrated by enthusiastic 
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Leicester overshot his mark in glorifying himself. Though each 
genius loci surrendered to Elizabeth and flattered her with the usual 
fulsome extravagance, she seems to have resented the implied glori- 
fication of her subject Leicester. Possibly she recalled the tradition 
that Arthur was to come from his abode with the Lady of the Lake 
or from the other world to rule England again. Laneham records 
that upon the Queen's entrance to the castle when the Lady of the 
Lake made tender of her domain, "It pleozed her highness too 
thank this Lady, & too ad withall, 'we had thought indeed the 
Lake had been oours, and doo you call it yourz noow? Wei, we 
will hferin common more with yoo h^erafter'" (p. 7). Leicester 
was obtuse apparently. Futile attempts were made for several days 
to present Gascoigne's masque urging Elizabeth's marriage to 
Leicester. Gascoigne could not attribute the failure "to any other 
thing, then to lack of opportunitie and seasonable weather" (p. 120), 
but the Queen probably deliberately avoided hearing the masque. 
She finally left Kenilworth suddenly. 

The devices and speeches at Kenilworth were echoed in many 
details of the entertainment presented before Elizabeth shortly 
afterward at Woodstock^ — ^for example, the use of Sibylla, the 
transformation of a man into an oak, with the voice issuing from 
the tree, the presence of a fairy queen, and particularly the tale and 
play dealing with the royal marriage. The performance at Wood- 
stock seems to have been intended to offset that at Kenilworth,^ 
whether it was inspired by hostility to Leicester or designed to 
restore him to the Queen's favor through evidence of a more self- 
effacing spirit. Another note was dominant, that of the willing 
service and sacrifice of Elizabeth's subjects without hope of reward, 
and in the dramatization of "Hemetes' Tale," which was "as well 
thought of, as anye thing euer done before her Maiestie, not onely 
of her, but of the rest" (p. 102), the good of the country was placed 
before the personal inclination of its princess in the matter of marriage. 

citizens (Wlthington, English Pageantry, pp. 50 ff.). Apparently as spirits of wood or 
mount, wild men, or woodwose, appeared in connection with Henry VIII's pageants in 
which romantic mounts with caves and forests were represented (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, II, 1494-1502). See also Boas, University Drama, p. 161, and Wlthington, 
op. cit., pp. 72-77, lor other records of such figures in pageantry. 

1 Under the title "The Queenes Majesties Entertainment at Woodstocke" Cunlifle 
reprints in PMLA, XXVI (1911), 92 ft., Cadman's volume of 1585 dealing with the 
entertainment. 

2 Cunlifle, PMLA, XXVI, 130-31. 
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The fairy motive was expanded at Woodstock for the flattery 
of the Queen with notable success. An arbor was formed of branches 
on a marvelous mount made round an oak, with a hollow chamber 
or cave beneath, from which music issued (p. 98). This "walke" 
of the Fairy Queen was the scene of an elaborate banquet to Eliza- 
beth. The crescent-shaped table mentioned was, I presume, for 
the royal Cynthia, and the round table, with its chair of crimson 
satin embroidered with pictures of trees and beasts, for the Fairy 
Queen. Any traditions which associated beings of the other world 
with the elvish, the dark, or the uncouth were disregarded. Love, 
said the Fairy Queen to Elizabeth, 

hath caused me to transforme my face, 
and in your hue to come before your eyne, 
now white, then blacke, your frende the fayery Queene. 

She arrived at the bower "drawen with 6. children in a waggon of 
state : the Boies brauely attired, & her self e very costly apparrelled, 
whose present shew might wel argue her immortality." That this 
splendor was directly turned to the flattery of Elizabeth was indi- 
cated in the entertainments at Quarrendon,' where the Woodstock 
show was pretty clearly described: 

The place and persons were so fitlie shuted ; 
For who a Prince can better entertaine 
Than can a Prince, or else a prince's vaine ? [p. 456]. 

Yet the whole conception of the Fairy Queen at Woodstock was 
appropriate to English fairy tradition — to which belonged the mound, 
the cave,^ the table of turf, the round table,' the gifts, and even the 
royal pomp. She and her entourage were clothed in the splendor 
which the folk fancy in its lordliest flights gave to the other world 
and which appeared in the picture of the fairy court in the early 

'The "Speeches" at Quarrendon, 1592, are to be found in Nichors Progresses 
of Elizabeth (1823), III, 193-213, and ui Works of Lyly (ed. Bond), I. 453-70. References 
are to Lyly's Works. Cunlifle quotes the speeches in part in discussing their relation 
to the entertainment at Woodstoclc. 

2 Scot, Discovery of Witchcraft (ed. Nicholson), p. 510: Fairies "do principally inhabit 
the Mountains, and Caverns of the Earth, whose nature is to malce strange Apparitions 
on the Earth." See also the Daemonology of James I, Boole iii, chap, v, for a reference to 
the belief of witches that "they haue bene transported with the Phairie" before a "faire 
Queene " in a hill that opened. But the mount with the cave was one of the chief romantic 
devices of earlier Tudor pageants {Mod. Phil., XIV, 470-71 ; Peuillerat, Revels Edward and 
Mary, pp. 3, 6, 7, 8, 255; and Withington, op. cit., pp. 192-93) as well as part of the 
popular conception of the fairy abode. 

s For traditions of the Roimd Table and its connection with the world of magic, see 
Mott, PMLA, XX (1905), 231-64, and Brown. Harvard Studies ond ATofes, VII, 183-205. 
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lay of Sir Orfeo. In the dramatization of the tale of Hemetes, the 
Fairy Queen served as a guiding spirit, belonging not to the region 
of the Indus, the home of the mortal dramatis personae, but to the 
land which those wanderers sought — ruled by a "Lady in whom 
inhabiteth the most vertue. Learning, and beauty, that euer yet 
was in creature" (p. 96). 

The fairy lore of royal progress and of court masque and play 
was probably launched at Woodstock on its successful career. The 
Fairy Queen with her "nymphs" appeared before Elizabeth at 
Norwich in 1578' with speeches and dances prepared by Churchyard, 
and fairies figured again and again in masques and plays of the suc- 
ceeding decades, especially in the nineties. The device at Wood- 
stock may have suggested the Fairy Queen who with her nymphs 
danced before Elizabeth at Elvetham in 1591, presenting a garland 
with an address to the Queen.^ The Old Knight's Tale of the 
Quarrendon "Speeches" in 1592 presumably describes the Wood- 
stock performance. 

One feature of the banqueting bower at Woodstock may have a 
relation to Spenser's allegorical poem in a quite different fashion. 
The wall was hung with a "Number of fine Pictures with posies of 
the Noble or men of great credite." The "Allegories," says the 
writer, "are hard to be vnderstood, without some knowledge of the 
inuentors." The "Speeches" at Quarrendon declared seventeen 
years later the interest with which this personal allegory was received: 

The fayrie Queene the fayrest Queene saluted 



Of all the pleasures there, among the rest, 
(The rest were justes and feates of Armed Knightes), 
Within hir bower she biddes her to a feast. 
Which with enchaunted pictures trim she dightes. 
And on them woordes of highe intention writes : 

Manie there were that could no more but vewe them, 
Many that ouer curious nearer pride. 
Manie would conster needes that neuer knewe them, 
Som lookt, som lyked, som questioned, some eyed. 
One asked them too who should not be denied. 



■ Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth (1st ed.), II, 84-87. 
2 Works of Lyly (ed. Bond), I, 449-50. 
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Elizabeth, according to the writer who describes the entertainment 
at Woodstock, was so pleased with the day's diversions that she 
ordered the whole to be delivered to her in writing, used the help of 
the devisors to decipher the meaning, and, her curiosity satisfied, 
had "often in speech some part hereof with mirth at the remem- 
brance" (p. 103). 

Spenser's patriotism, his interest in the ancient English poets, and 
his love of allegory and romance were such as to make the entertain- 
ments at Kenilworth and Woodstock with their mixture of historical, 
mythological, and allegorical elements appeal to him from various 
angles. Indeed parallels can be found in them for many romantic 
elements of the Faerie Queene, though most of the parallels are 
commonplaces of romance. The Fairy Queen of Woodstock, with 
the feast in her bower preceded by the tourney of knights, may have 
suggested the conception of a great festival of the Fairy Queen 
and the gathering of knights for feats of arms at her court as a sub- 
stitute for Arthur's. But what seems more certain is that we have 
here support for the theory that Arthur in Spenser's allegory was 
intended to represent Leicester.* Perhaps Spenser, coming into the 
service of Leicester, utilized the devices of the entertainment at 
Woodstock by flattering Elizabeth directly in the figure of the 
Fairy Queen as the symbol of national glory, and carried still further 
the idea of the entertainment at Kenilworth by representing Leicester 
in the figure of Arthur as the flower of chivalry in the service of the 
Fairy Queen, led on by a dream of union with her. The effect at 
Woodstock would be countered by Spenser's picture of Leicester as 
the "brave knight, perfected" in all the virtues, the succor and stay 
of other knights, and the ornament of the kingdom of the Fairy 
Queen. Spenser may have modified the plan of an epic already 
conceived, or from the plan for an occasional piece he may have 
been swept out by the romantic and historical materials with which 
he was dealing into his idea for a national epic that would embody 
in "allegories" at once the glorious traditions of the past and the 
splendor of contemporary England. 

University op Chicago ChaBLES Read Baskervill 

1 See Kitchin, Faery Queene, Book I, p. xv, note (HoUnshed's account of a representa- 
tion of Arthur to flatter Leicester) , and Oxford Spenser, pp. li-liii. 
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